CHAPTER VI
THE CHURCH OF GOD
i. Rome and the Curia
IF Paris was a siren who sang to the scholars, Rome, the
common memory, the inspiration, and the mother of a
whole continental civilization, was a name which called forth
a reverence passionate in its intensity. The medieval faculty
for wonder and worship is unsurpassed in history, and Rome,
far more than any other city, drew the rays of this love to
itself as through a prism.
What wert thou, Rome, unbroken, when thy ruin
Is greater than the whole world else beside?
asked Hildebert of Le Mans, as he gazed with awe at the
eternal city, after Robert Guiscard and his Normans had
sacked it. Roma Magna was its most staid designation. When
pilgrims came to praise, all the resources of heraldry, all the
adjectives in Latin were not enough. Rome, often conquered,
eternally unconquerable, was the Lion, the Eagle, the Star,
the storehouse of fabled, unimaginable wealth, the mother of
France and Germany, and all their fair cities, the apex and the
settled glory of the world. Lord Bryce expresses this devotion
in a noble passage, not a word of which is too strong.
By the extension of her citizenship to all her subjects heathen
Rome had become the common home, and, figuratively,
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